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JANUARY MEETING, 1889. 

The first meeting in the new year was held on the 10th 
instant ; and Dr. George E. Ellis presided. 

The Recording Secretarjr read his report of the last meeting. 

The Librarian stated what new books had been presented to 
the Library. 

The Corresponding Secretary referred to a manuscript re- 
lating to the American Revolution which had been recently 
discovered; and Messrs. Winsor, Chamberlain, and Haynes 
were appointed to consider the expediency of procuring it. 

At the suggestion of the President, Dr. Deane and Messrs. 
Cobb and Bangs were appointed to consider and report at the 
next meeting what materials exist in the library suitable for 
publication in a volume appropriate to the centennial anniver- 
sary of the organization of the National Government. 

The President laid before the Society a letter dated July 5, 
1798, written b} T a Loyalist refugee in Windsor, N. S. ; and 
also a list of soldiers who entered into his Majesty's service for 
the defence of the Province in 1754. 

Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes was appointed to write a memoir 
of the late William Amory. On motion of Mr. C. C. Smith, it 
was voted that the sum of $3,000, which had been bequeathed 
by Mr. Amory, be set aside as a permanent fund, to be known 
as the William Amory Fund, in grateful recognition of Mr. 
Amory's interest in the work of the Society, and that the in- 
come be applied to the general purposes of the Society ; or to 
such specified objects as may be directed from time to time. 

The Hon. Robert C. Winthrop addressed the Society as 
follows : — 

In turning over an old letter-case a few days ago, my eye 
was attracted to a letter relating to a paper which was depos- 
ited in our archives more than twelve years ago. 

It happened that in the year 1849, or possibly in the early 
part of 1850, while I was a member of Congress, Prescott, the 
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historian, made a visit to Washington, and we dined together 
at the Executive Mansion with Gen. Zachary Taylor, then 
the President of the United States. Prescott sat next to 
the President, who held an earnest conversation with him 
about the then recent war with Mexico. General Taylor, 
as Prescott afterwards told me, even ventured to persuade 
him to write the history of that war ; but Prescott told him 
that he had long before made up his mind never to deal 
with events of such recent occurrence. The President, how- 
ever, induced him to become the depositary of a long letter 
of his to Mr. Buchanan, the Secretary of State when the 
letter was written which he regarded as especially necessary 
to the vindication of his own character and to the history of 
the war. 

This paper remained in Prescott's keeping until his death 
in 1859, and was in the custody of his family or executors for 
many years afterward. Early in 1876 I was called into con- 
sultation in regard to it ; and it was agreed, on my suggestion, 
that it. should be given to this Society, and deposited in our 
archives for such historical use as might be thought fit at some 
future period. 

It was well understood, and indeed known, by all of us 
who were permitted to read the letter, that it contained a 
good deal of controversial matter, and that it dealt somewhat 
severely with the course of Gen. Winfield Scott. My rela- 
tions to both Scott and Taylor had been of the most inti- 
mate and I might say affectionate character, and I was very 
unwilling to have anything done, or left undone, which 
could affect the reputation of either of them injuriously. We 
have had no nobler men on the military roll of our country, 
and I cherish the memory of them both with the warmest 
regard. 

They were now both in their graves; but sons and daugh- 
ters of both were living, whose feelings were well worthy of 
consideration. 

Under these circumstances I wrote at once to my friend, 
Gen. Richard Taylor, one of my colleagues on the Peabody 
Board of Southern Education, and a son of President Zachary 
Taylor, and told him the whole story. His answer, dated 
March 27, 1876, is the letter which I so recently found. It 
is as follows : — 
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Winchester, March 27, 1876. 

Dear Mr. Winthrop, — Yours of yesterday, with enclosure, has 
just reached me. My house was burDed during the late Civil War, and 
all my papers destroyed. I supposed the letter you mention was among 
the late President Buchanan's papers, and, so far as I know, no publi- 
cation of it has been made. Although thirty years have elapsed since 
the letter was written, children of General Scott survive, as well as 
many actors in the events mentioned, and publication would inevitably 
arouse unpleasant feelings and discussions. At some future time, when 
the above objections cease to exist, this letter should be given to the 
world. I feel every confidence in the wisdom and discretion of your So- 
ciety, and am pleased to learn that the document rests in its archives. 

I anticipate the pleasure of meeting you in August at the " White 
Sulphur." Meantime, present my respectful compliments to your lady, 
and believe me 

Most sincerely, R. Taylor. 

Hon. R. C. Winthrop. 

Gen. Richard Taylor died early in 1879, and nearly thir- 
teen years have elapsed since his letter was written. I have 
begun to feel afraid that no one will be left to deal intelli- 
gently with his father's letter to Secretary Buchanan, or to 
recall the circumstances under which it came into the posses- 
sion of this Society. 

I have therefore made this statement, to go quietly on our 
Secretary's files ; and I propose that the paper in our archives, 
to which I have referred, be committed to General Devens and 
Mr. John C. Ropes for examination, and for such recommenda- 
tions as they may see fit to report to the Society, at their own 
discretion and convenience. I think it should not be made 
the subject of any published record of our proceedings until 
these gentlemen have found leisure for reporting the results 
of their examination. 

The Rev. Mr. Jenks remarked that the house in which was 
held the first meeting of the Suffolk Convention, August 16, 
1774, in Stoughton, now Canton, and which has long been an 
historical landmark, was totally destroyed by fire on the 19th 
of December last. This convention, at a subsequent meeting 
in Milton, passed the famous Suffolk Resolves, to express the 
sentiments of the people in regard to the oppressive policy of 
Great Britain. 

The Rev. Mr. Slafter then read the following paper : — 
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Royal Memorials and Emblems in Use in the Colonies before the 

Revolution, 

The English colonists within the territory of what we now 
call the thirteen original States illustrated, anterior to the 
outbreak of the Revolution, their loyalty to the Government, 
under which they were born and whose protection they had 
enjoyed, by the use of royal emblems and regal titles, sym- 
bols, and memorials. Their pride and their taste were both 
gratified in associating as closely as possible the national em- 
blems of British authority, the lion, the harp, and the crown, 
with their public duties and their private occupations. The 
King's Arms were displayed in their halls of legislation, in 
their court-rooms and government-houses, and on the execu- 
tive mansions ; on official proclamations, news-journals, and 
gazettes ; on the titlepage of their printed laws ; on the signs 
of inns or taverns, and on the shops of the trader and the 
artisan. Orange, Nassau, Brunswick, Lunenburg, and Han- 
over, 1 Elizabeth, James, Henry, Charles, William and Mary, 
Anne, George, and Charlotte were applied in numerous in- 
stances to the larger and lesser civil divisions of their terri- 
tory, to provinces, counties, towns, rivers, and lakes, and even 
to the streets of their cities. 

In the recital which follows we shall not fail to observe how 
widely these names and emblems were employed, and with 
what profound interest and respect they were regarded. 

In 1636 the General Court of the Colony of Massachusetts 
Bay ordered the Arms of Charles I. to be set up in the Court- 
Rooms at Ipswich, at Salem, at Newtown, and at Boston. 2 In 
1678 the Arms of Charles II. were ordered to be carved and 
erected in the Court House, the building in which the legis- 
lative body of the Colony was accustomed to meet. 3 And 

1 William III., before he was elevated to the throne of England, was Prince of 
Orange and Duke of Nassau. George I, before he assumed the English crown, 
was Duke of Brunswick-Lunenburg and Elector of Hanover. 

2 "Further, it is ordered, that, in all afores d places of judicature, the king's 
ma*! 88 armes shall be erected soe sone as they can be hadd." Vide Records of 
Massachusetts Bay, vol. i. p. 175. 

3 In a communication of the General Court to its agent in England is the fol- 
lowing: " The king's armes also the Court haue ordered to be forthwith carved 
by an able artist & erected in the court house." Vide Records of Massachusetts 
Bay, vol. v. p. 203. 
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subsequently the Arms of Queen Anne were displayed in the 
same building before its destruction by fire in 1711. 1 The 
Arms of the House of Hanover adorned the walls of the 
Council Chamber in the Old State House in Boston at the 
breaking out of the Revolution in 1775 ; while the supporters 
of the Royal Arms, the Lion and Unicorn, were wrought into 
the ornamental work on the eastern gable of the same build- 
ing. 2 At this period a similar but smaller Coat of Arms was 
displayed on the front of the Province House, a spacious 
mansion in Boston occupied by the colonial Governors. 3 In 
Salem the Arms of Queen Anne were ordered, in the first 
year of her reign, to be placed over the seat of justice in the 
court room ; and the same Arms, or those of a later sovereign, 
occupied the same place in 1763. 4 

The Arms of the House of Hanover decorated the Court 
House in Worcester down to as late a date as July, 1776. 6 
Soon after the completion of the King's Chapel in Boston, or 
at least as early as 1696, the Arms of William III., carved in 
wood, were placed upon its walls. 6 Through all the years 

1 " In our Boston Library several valuable Books were lost, as the Polyglott 
Bible, the London Criticks, Thuamus's History, a Manuscript in two Folios left 
by Capt : Reyn the Founder ; &c. The ancient Halberts that were formerly 
carried before the Governour, were now prepared for their urn ; and the chair of 
the present Governour. (I will not mention the Councellors Seats) a good 
Clock; and which was more worth, the Queen's Arms." Vide Letter of Sam- 
uel Sewali to Jeremiah Dummer, April 22, 1712. Collections of the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society, vol. i. sixth series, pp. 422, 423. 

2 Vide Bill of Thomas Craft, Jr., for painting the Royal Arms in 1773, in the 
possession of Mellen Chamberlain, LL.D., Librarian of the City Library of 
Boston. The Lion and Unicorn, as they originally appeared on the gable of 
the Old State House, may be seen in the engraving by Paul Revere representing 
the State Street massacre. Vide a reproduction in the " Re-dedication of the Old 
State House," 1882, p. 82. 

8 Vide postea, pp. 259, 260. 

* Vide Annals of Salem, by J. B. Felt, 1827, vol. i. p. 390. also Files of the 
Court Sessions as cited by Abner C. Goodell, Jr., in his Centennial Address 
before the Essex Institute, Oct. 5, 1874. 

5 " The Arms of that Tyrant in Britain, George III. of execrable memory, 
which in former reigns decorated, but of late disgraced the Court House in 
this town were committed to the flames and consumed to ashes." Vide Massa- 
chusetts Spy, Worcester, July 24, 1776. 

6 The King's Chapel was first opened for service on the 30th of June, 1689. 
It was a wooden structure, situated on the space now occupied by the tower 
and front part of the present King's Chapel, which latter was erected in 1764. 
Vide Annals of King's Chapel, by the Rev. Henry Wilder Foote, Boston, 1882, 
vol. i. pp. 82, 123; History of King's Chapel, by the Rev. F. W. P. Greenwood, 
p. 176. 
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from 1693 to 1774 an engraved representation of the Royal 
Arms, changing from time to time in the succeeding reigns, 
illuminated the titlepage of the printed volumes containing 
the laws of the Colony of Massachusetts Bay. 1 The " Boston 
News Letter " and the " Boston Post Boy," the leading jour- 
nals in the Colony, as did the " Massachusetts Spy," orna- 
mented their titlepages for several years with conspicuous 
delineations of the Arms of George III. 2 Prior to the year 
1747 the portraits of English sovereigns, probably of William 
and Mary, and perhaps Anne, and others, adorned the halls of 
the General Court ; and in 1761 portraits of George I. and of 
George II., in rich and freshly gilded frames, and likewise at 
a later date probably those of Charles II. and James II., were 
suspended on the walls of the Council Chamber in the Old 
State House in Boston. 3 Within the boundaries of the Colony 

1 Vide a complete series of the Laws of Massachusetts Bay, in the Massachu- 
setts State Library, in the State House, Boston. 

2 These papers are preserved in the Library of the Boston Athenaeum, and in 
that of the Massachusetts Historical Society. Vide also the Massachusetts Spy, 
Worcester, July 24, 1776. 

8 The Boston Weekly News Letter, for Dec. 10, 1747, in giving an account of 
the fire that consumed the whole interior of the State House, says : "As the fire 
began in the middle or second story, the Records, Books, Papers, Furniture, 
Pictures of the Kings and Queens, &c, which were in the Council Chamber, the 
Chamber of the House of Representatives, and the Apartments thereof, in that 
Story were consumed." The Boston Evening Post of Dec. 14, 1747, says : " The 
fine Pictures and other furniture in the Council Chamber were destroyed, as were 
also the Books, Papers, and Records in both Lobbies." 

'* At a Council held at the Council Chamber in Boston, upon Friday, the 7th 
day of November, 1760 : present in Council His Excellency Francis Bernard, 
Esq., Governor, John Osborne, Andrew Oliver, James Bowdoin, Jacob Wendell, 
Esq., John Irving, Esq., Thomas Hancock, Esq., Ezekiel Cheever, Thomas Hub- 
bard. His Excellency, the Governor, having presented a picture of his present 
majesty, in a rich Gilt Frame to be put up in the Council Chamber, and an other 
Picture of his late majesty for which there is no frame, Ordered that the Thanks 
of the Council be given to his Excellency, and that the Secretary give Orders for 
a Frame for the Picture last mentioned, that shall match the other." Vide MS. 
Council Records of the Colony of Massachusetts Bay, vol. xiv. p. 286. 

The above order passed on the 7th of November, 1760. The intelligence of 
the death of George II., which occurred on the 25th of October, 1760, had not 
then reached America. It is plain, therefore, that the reference in this order of 
the Council to his "present majesty " was to George II., and his late" majesty " was 
George I. That the portraits of Charles II. and James II. were in the Council 
Chamber rests on the statement of John Adams in his letter to William Tudor of 
March 29, 1818. Vide Novanglus and Massachusettensis, Boston, 1819. The 
great unpopularity of Charles II. and James II. in Massachusetts, together with the 
long period of more than half a century which had elapsed since Mr. Adams had 
seen the pictures, and the fact that he does not mention the portraits of George I. 

31 
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were the significant local names, Duke's County, 1 Eliza- 
beth Islands, 2 Charles River, Charlestown, 3 Cape Anne, 4 
Lunenburg, Hanover, 5 Prince's Head Isle, 6 -King's Road, 7 
Fort William, and George's Island. 8 

The citizens of Boston had within the limits of their mu- 
nicipality a King, a Queen, an Anne, and a Prince Street; 
George, Orange, and Hanover Streets; a Nassau Green, a 
Hanover Square, a Royal Exchange Lane, and a Red Lion 
Wharf. 9 The innkeepers of Boston sought for popular favor 

and George II., which were undoubtedly at that time on the wall8 of the Council 
Chamber, suggest a doubt whether Mr. Adams's memory did not fail him as to 
the portraits of Charles II. and James II. 

There is, however, an entry on the records of the Council of the same day on 
which Governor Bernard presented the portraits of George I. and George II. 
which is not inconsistent with Mr. Adams's statement. It is as follows : " Or- 
dered that the Frames of two whole-length Pictures presented to the Govern- 
ment by Mr Yeomans be repaired and new Gilt in order to be put up in said 
Chamber, and that the Thanks of the Board be returned to Mr Thomas Green- 
ough for his good offices in procuring said Pictures of Mr Yeomans, and that he 
be desired to return the Thanks of the Board to Mr. Yeomans for them." Vide 
MS. Records of the Council of Massachusetts Bay, vol. xiv> pp. 286, 287. The 
following bills, offered for allowance, appear to refer to the same pictures : " To 
John Singleton Copley the sum of eleven pounds, twelve shillings to discharge 
his account for cleaning varnishing and mending pictures for the Court House ; " 
•' To Peter Cumber the sum of thirteen pounds, six shillings, and eight pence to 
discharge his acct. of mending, putting together, and guilding Picture frames for 
the Court House." Vide MS. Record of the Council of Massachusetts Bay, 3 
March, 1761, vol. xiv. p. 356. It will be observed that the record does not disclose 
the subjects of the two full-length pictures presented by Mr. Yeomans, and they 
may have been those of Charles II. and James II. 

1 Named Duke's County when under the jurisdiction of the Duke of York, 
subsequently James II., King of England. 

2 Named by Bartholomew Gosnold, in 1602, in honor of Queen Elizabeth. 

8 This name was given to the river by Capt. John Smith in honor of 
Charles I., then a young Prince, and heir-apparent. It was subsequently given 
to the town in honor of Charles I., who had come to the throne ten years before 
its incorporation. 

4 Named Cape Anne by Capt. John Smith, after Anne of Denmark, the 
Queen of James I. 

5 For Lunenburg and Hanover, vide antea, note 1, p. 239. 

6 Vide old Map in possession of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 1775. 

7 A roadstead for ships near Castle Island, now called President's Road. Vide 
Drake's History of Boston, p. 812. Fort William, or Castle William, so named 
in honor of William III. Vide Drake's History of Boston, p. 805. 

8 Vide Chevalier de Beaurain's Map, Paris, 1776. 

9 For the date of the naming of these streets, vide History of Boston by S. 
G. Drake, pp. 803-819; also Report of Record Commissioners, Town Records, 
1700-1728, pp. 49-54. Hanover Street was so named as early as 1708, some 
years before the House of Hanover came to the throne. But as Queen Anne 
had no direct heirs, George I. was heir-apparent, and the name was probably 
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by giving to their houses such names as the George, 1 the 
Lion, 2 the Royal Exchange, 3 the King's Head, 4 the Queen's 
Head, 5 the King's Arms, 6 the White Horse Tavern, 7 the 
Red Lion Tavern, the Orange Tree, 8 and the Crown Coffee 
House. 9 

The small traders in Boston gave dignity and importance 
to their calling by elevating over their shop doors, either in 
carved wood or in colors, such emblems as the Crown and 
Blue Gate, 10 the Crown and Sceptre, 11 the Crown and Heart, 12 
the Razor and Crown, 13 the Crown and Comb, the Three 
Crowns, the Bible and Three Crowns, the Thistle and Crown, 
the Unicorn, 14 the Lion and Mortar ; 15 and Boston Crown 
Soap was offered for sale in New York in 1774. 16 The spire 

given in honor of his family. Vide Massachusetts Gazette, Sept. 8, 1768. Vide 
Nassau Green on MS. Plan of the estate of the Rev. Mather Byles, in the Library 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society. 

Several streets in Boston appear to have been named from important historical 
events ; but the notice of them does not properly fall within the scope of this in- 
vestigation : such, for example, as Charter Street, from the grant of the new 
charter by William and Mary ; Union Street, from the union of England and 
Scotland in the reign* of Queen Anne; and more recently, Federal Street, from 
the adoption of the Federal Constitution by the Massachusetts Delegates who 
held their sessions in a church in that street. 

i Boston Town Records (1883), 1700-1728, p. 172. 

2 Book of Possessions, part ii., 1882, p. 86. 

8 Ibid , p. 103 ; Boston Gazette, March 9, 1775. 

4 Book of Possessions, p. 125. 

6 Sewall Papers, vol. ii. p. 52. 

6 Suffolk Deeds, Boston, 1880, lib. i. pp. 128, 136. 

7 Boston News Letter, Feb. 28, 1734. This tavern was doubtless named in 
allusion to the white horse of Hanover in the Royal Arms of George II. Vide 
Regal Armorie of Great Britain, by Alex. Brunet, p. 234. 

8 Drake's History of Boston, 1856, pp. 814-816. 

9 Sewall Papers, vol. iii. pp. 110, 111; New England Courant, July 23, 
1722. 

w The sign on the bookstore of John Checkley, over against the west end of 
the Town House in Boston. Vide the imprint of Checkley's edition of Leslie's 
Short and Easy Method with the Deists, London, 1723. 

11 Vide Massachusetts Spy, Nov. 14, 1771. 

12 Massachusetts Gazette, Feb. 8, 1768. 

13 History of Boston, by S. G. Drake, p. 816. This was the sign of Samuel 
Franklin, a hardware-dealer. 

14 History of Boston, by S. G. Drake, pp. 807, 818. The "three crowns" in 
the above-named series could hardly have reference to the " Magi," but are prob- 
ably an instance of trichotomy, which has always been attractive to the eye and 
ear. England can boast of nearly seventy tavern and shop signs representing as 
many different objects, but all in triplicate. 

& Weekly News Letter, Dec. 22, 1774 ; Massachusetts Spy, June 30, 1774. 
16 Rivington's New York Gazetteer, Sept. 29, 1774. 
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of the first King's Chapel supported a crown, an emblem 
doubtless suggested by the name given to the chapel. 1 

Royal emblems, more or less numerous, were common in all 
the larger towns in the Colony of Massachusetts Bay. Salem 
had its King's Arms Tavern, 2 its King's Head, 3 its sign of 
King George III., 4 the Lion and Mortar, 5 its King, Queen, 
and Hanover Streets. 6 The Royal Arms were displayed over 
the altar in St. Michael's Church in Marblehead. 7 In New- 
buryport we find a King and a Queen Street, 8 a Queen's 
Wharf, 9 and a Queen Anne's Chapel. 10 In Worcester there 
was a King's Arms Tavern. 11 

In Portland, then within the jurisdiction of Massachu- 
setts Bay, now in the State of Maine, there was a King's 
Street and a Queen Street ; and in that Province was a 
Fort William Henry, 12 a County of York, and a town 
of the same name, both of which still bear the ancient 
appellation. 

New Hampshire had its Charlestown, its Hanover, its Kings- 
town, 13 its King's Creek, 14 and its Fort William and Mary. 15 
The King's Arms were displayed on the Province House in 
Portsmouth in 1759; and in the same town there was a 

1 Vide History of King's Chapel, by the Rev. Henry W. Foote, vol. i. pp. 58, 
206; Antique Views of Boston, by J. H. Stark, 1882, p. 300. 

2 Essex Gazette, Sept. 6, 1774. 
8 Salem Gazette, July 15, 1774. 

4 Felt's History of Salem, vol. i. p. 422. 

6 Essex Gazette, Feb. 27, and March 26, 1776. 

6 Ibid., August 12, and Dec. 23, 1774. 

7 In his address commemorative of the restoration of St. Michael's Church, 
Marblehead, April 18, 1888, the Hon. Samuel Roads, Jr., said. "The news of the 
Declaration of Independence produced the wildest enthusiasm and the most ex- 
travagant manifestations of joy. The bells of the churches were rung for an 
entire week, and every evening fires were lighted on the hill-tops in honor of the 
great event. During the excitement a body of men entered St. Michael's Church, 
pulled the Royal Coat of Arms from its place above the chancel, and rang the 
bell until it cracked." 

8 Smith's History of Newbury port, p. 46. 

9 Essex Gazette, August 16, 1774. 

10 Smith's History of Newburyport, p. 47. 

11 Vide postea, note 1, p. 253. 

12 Vide History of Portland, by William Willis, p. 329 ; also Martin's History 
of North Carolina, vol. i. p. 194. Vide for Fort Wiiiiam Henry last paragraph of 
note 5, p. 247. 

18 New Hampshire Provincial Papers, vol. ii. p. 131. 
" Ibid., vol. i. p. 222. 
is Ibid., vol. i. p. 570. 
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King's Street and a Queen Street, and a Queen's Chapel, in 
which also were displayed the King's Arms. 1 An engraved 
representation of the King's Arms headed the titlepage of 
the "New Hampshire Gazette and Historical Chronicle," 
printed in Portsmouth. 2 The Royal Arms were also dis- 
played in the ancient Church at New Castle in 1704 ; 3 and 
an engraved representation ornamented the titlepages of the 
printed laws of the Province. 

In Rhode Island there was a King's County, a Jamestown, and 
a Charlestown. 4 In Providence the King's Arms occupied a 
conspicuous place in the Colony House. 5 There was also in 
the same town a Crown Coffee House, bearing the emblem of 
a crown; 6 also the Brazen Lion, 7 the Bunch of Grapes and 
Lion, 8 and the White Horse, and a Charles Street. 9 In 
Newport there was a King and a Queen's Street, 10 and a 
Tavern known as the Golden Lion. An English crown 
ornamented the organ-case in Trinity Church, Newport. 11 

Connecticut signified its loyalty by placing the Arms of 
Charles L, carved in wood, in a public place in the town 
of New Haven. 12 In Hartford the Royal Arms of the Han- 
overian family, painted in oil on canvas, were displayed in 
the old Council Chamber ; 13 and in the streets of that town 

1 This chapel was erected in 1732, and named Queen's Chapel in honor of Car- 
oline, Queen of George II. She gave books and plate and chairs, still in use in 
St. John's Church, which name the parish took after the Revolution. Vide Ram- 
bles about Portsmouth, by C. W. Brewster, vol. i. p. 346. Vide Portsmouth 
Mercury, March 18, 1765; New Hampshire Gazette, July 13, 1776. For an 
account of the Royal Arms displayed on the Province House in 1759, vide 
Annals of Portsmouth, by Nathaniel Adams, p. 201. 

2 Vide History of Printing, by Isaiah Thomas, 2d ed., vol. ii. p. 94. 

3 Vide New Castle, Historic and Picturesque, by John Albee, Boston, 1884. 

* Vide Providence Gazette, March 11, 1769; Feb. 25, 1771; March 6, 1771; 
Jan. 23, 1769. 

6 Ibid., July 27, 1776; Newport Mercury, Feb. 6, 1779. 

6 Providence Gazette, June 22, 1776. 

7 Ibid., May 16, 1772. 

8 Ibid., Oct. 25, 1766. 

9 Ibid., May 25, 1776. Vide Annals of Providence, by W. R. Staples, p. 195. 

10 Newport Mercury, March 19, 1764 ; June 11, 1764.' 

11 Ibid., Jan. 11, 1773. The organ in Trinity Church was presented by the 
renowned Bishop Berkeley, who was in Newport from 1729 to 1731. The crown 
on the organ still remains. Vide MS. letter of the Rev. George J. Magill, Rector. 

12 New Haven Colony Records, 1638-49, p. 369 ; also History of the Colony of 
New Haven, by Edward E. Atwater, 1881, pp. 568, 585. 

13 Vide MS. letter of the Hon. Charles J. Hoadly. These Arms are still 
extant, and will be referred to in the sequel. 
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might have been seen the sign of the White Horse, and 
that of the Heart and Crown. 1 An engraved represen- 
tation of the King's Arms was on the titlepage of the 
"New London Gazette," and on that of the " Connecticut 
Courant." 2 

The name of New York was given in honor of the Duke 
of York, subsequently James II., when that Province was 
granted to him by Charles II. in 1664 ; and New York, its 
chief city, as well as that of Albany, was named in honor of 
the same prince. 3 The Arms of James II. were placed on all 
the Indian " Castles," or Forts, near the great lake prior to 
1685 ; 4 and in 1711 the Arms of Queen Anne were presented 
to an Indian tribe, known as the Onondagas, as a token that 
the French had there no jurisdiction. There was a Queen 
Anne Chapel in Florida, Montgomery County, soon after its 
settlement in 1711. 5 The Arms of George III. were dis- 
played in the Province House or Court Room in New York, 
and were also wrought in stone on the front of the same 
building. 6 The King's Arms also adorned the walls of 
Trinity Church in that city. An equestrian statue of the 
same King, cast in lead and overlaid with gold, was erected 
in the Bowling Green a short time before the breaking out of 
the Revolution. A portrait likewise of the King was sus- 
pended on the walls of the Council Chamber. 7 New York 

i Connecticut Courant, Nov. 20, 1781 , June 24, 1765. 

2 Vide Thomas's History of Printing, 2d ed., vol. ii. pp. 88, 90. 

8 The title of James II. before he came to the throne was Duke of York and 
Albany. 

4 New York Colonial Documents, vol. iii. p. 363. 

6 Ibid., vol. v. pp. 248, 249, 275, 276. Vide Hough's Gazetteer of New York, 
p. 408. 

6 " On Tuesday last the Declaration of the Independency of the United 
States of America was published at the City Hall ; when a number of people, true 
friends of the rights and liberties of this country, attended, and signified their 
approbation to it by loud acclamation. After which the Coats of Arms of his 
Majesty George the III. were torn to pieces and burnt in the presence of the spec- 
tators. ,, Vide New York Packet, July 25, 1776; History of the City of New 
York, by Mrs. Martha J. Lamb, vol. i. p. 356 ; vide also Field Book of the 
Revolution, by Benson J. Lossing, vol. ii. p. 801, note 2. 

7 " A fine equestrian statue of the King was pulled down and totally demol- 
ished immediately after independency was declared. All the King's Arms, even 
those on signs of taverns, were destroyed. The Committee sent me a message, 
which I esteemed a favor and indulgence, to have the King's Arms taken down 
in the church, or else the mob would do it, and might deface and injure the 
church. I immediately complied." Vide State of the Anglo-American Church 
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had its King's, its Queen's, its Dutchess, its Charlotte, and 
its Orange County ; its Orangetown, 1 its Lunenburg, 2 its 
Queensbury, its Annesberg, 3 its Kingstown, its King's Bridge, 
and Crown Point; its Fort Edward, Fort Frederick, Fort 
George, 4 Fort William Henry, Fort James, Fort William and 
Mary, its Fort Anne, 5 and its Lake George. 6 

In New York City there was a King, Queen, Prince, Duke, 

in 1776, by Charles Inglis, D.D., late Bishop of Nova Scotia, in Documentary 
History of New York, vol. iii. p. 642. 

" On Tuesday last, the Congress's Declaration of the Independence of the 
United States of America was read at the head of several Brigades in this City 
with acclamations of joy ; and 'tis expected, will be declared in form by order of 
the Provincial Congress in a few days. Same day, in the evening, the statue of 
King George the Third, on horseback, in the Bowling-green, was taken down, 
broken to pieces, and its honor levelled with the dust." This statue was of lead, 
overlaid with gold-leaf, and was placed in the Bowling Green in 1770. After it 
was torn from its pedestal and defaced, a considerable portion of it was taken to 
Litchfield, Connecticut, and cast into bullets by the son and daughters of Oliver 
Wolcott, assisted by Mrs. Beach and Mrs. and Miss Marvin. It is said to have 
made forty-two thousand bullets. Doubtless the wit of Ebenezer Hazard was 
realized in fact, who said that the King's troops would have "melted majesty 
fired at them." Vide New York Packet and American Advertiser, July 11, 
1776 ; Maryland Journal, July 17, 1776 ; Field Book of the Revolution, by Benson 
J. Lossing, vol. ii. p. 801. 

1 Vide New York Journal, Feb. 16, 1769. 

2 Vide New York Mercury, August 5, 1765. 

8 Vide Hough's Gazetteer of the State of New York, p. 208. The patent of 
Queensbury was granted by Queen Anne in 1708. 

4 New York Journal, June 13, 1776; Barber's New York Historical Collec- 
tions, p. 95. 

5 History of New York, by Mrs. Martha J Lamb, p. 387 ; Field Book of the 
Revolution, by B. J. Lossing, vol. i. p. 139. Near the Bowling Green in the city 
of New York, the Dutch built a fort in 1614 or 1615, which they called "Fort 
Amsterdam." When it came into the possession of the English, with changes 
and enlargements, it was successively named Fort James, Fort William and 
Mary, Fort Anne, and Fort George, which last appellation it bore at the break- 
ing out of the Revolution. Vide History of the Original Settlements on the 
Delaware, by Benjamin Ferris, p. 18. Fort William Henry was so named in 
honor of William Henry, a young prince, the third son of Frederick Lewis, 
Prince of Wales. He was a younger brother of George III., born in 1743 and 
died in 1805. 

6 The Indian name of this lake was Andiatarocte" ; the Jesuit Father, Isaac 
Jogues, arriving there on the eve of Corpus Christ!, named it Lac du Saint Sacre- 
ment, in honor of the Holy Eucharist, and not with any reference to the purity of 
its waters or the Sacrament of Baptism, as has been alleged. Mr. Cooper named 
it Horican in his novel, " The Last of the Mohicans," although this name had never 
been given to it by the Indians ; and this he admitted in a subsequent edition. 
Vide The Last of the Mohicans, by J. Fenimore Cooper, Gregory's edition, New 
York, 1864, pp. ix, x, and 12. Its name, Lake George, given to it by Sir William 
Johnson in 1755, in honor of George II., is likely to be perpetuated. Vide Docu- 
mentary History of New York, vol. ii. p. 401. 
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and a Hanover Street, and a Hanover Square ; a William, 
Crown, Anne, and a King George Street ; a Nassau Street, 
and an Orange Street. 1 

The inns and houses of entertainment in the city of New 
York were the Royal Exchange, 2 the Queen Charlotte Tav- 
ern, 3 the Queen's Head Tavern, 4 and the King George's 
Head ; and on Staten Island there was a tavern known as the 
Rose and Crown. 5 Among the traders' signs were the Bible and 
Crown, 6 the Crown and Tassel, 7 the Royal Bed, 8 the Crown 
and Breeches, 9 and the Crown and Thistle. 10 On the printed 
volumes of the Acts and Laws of New York a Crown between 
the Lion and Unicorn appeared in 1691, the Crown over 
other emblems in 1752, and the Arms of George I. in 1719. 
The Royal Arms were imprinted as a vignette on the follow- 
ing newspapers published in New York ; namely, the New 
York Mercury, the New York Gazette, the New York Jour- 
nal and General Advertiser, Rivington's New York Gazetteer, 
and the New York Weekly Journal. The latter presented 
but a section of the Royal Arms, having three lions, sur- 
mounted with a crown, with the motto Honi soit qve rnal y 
pense. 11 The seat of King's College was in the city of New 
York. 

In Albany there was a King and a Queen Street, a King's 
Arms Tavern, and a King's Store. 12 

New Jersey had a Kingstown, a Prince town, an Elizabeth- 
town, a New Brunswick, and a Hanover ; in Trenton there 
was a King Street and a Queen Street ; at New Brunswick, a 
Queen's College ; and a college called Nassau Hall at Prince- 

1 Vide the early maps of the City of New York. 

2 Vide New York Journal, June 14, 1770. In the History of New York, by 
Mrs. Martha J. Lamb, vol. i. p. 634, is an engraving of the Royal Exchange. It 
answered the double purpose of an exchange and a house of entertainment. 

8 Vide Constitutional Gazette, Dec. 13, 1775. 

4 Rivington's New York Gazetteer, March 2, 1775. 

5 New York Mercury, Nov. 17, 1770, for King George's Head. Vide also 
Field Book of the Revolution, by Benson J. Lossing, vol. ii. p. 800, for the Rose 
and Crown. 

6 New York Mercury, Feb. 21, 1763. 

7 New York Gazette, Dec. 17, 1770. 

8 New York Mercury, August 5, 1765. 

9 Rivington's New York Gazetteer, August 26, 1773. 
io New York Chronicle, May 29, 1769. 

11 Vide Thomas's History of Printing, 2d ed., vol. ii. pp. 103-121. 

12 Vide Collections on the City of Albany, vol. ii. pp. 237, 477. 
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ton, in the chapel of which was displayed a portrait of 
George II. 1 

In Pennsylvania, the town of Lancaster had a King, a 
Queen, a Prince, a Charlotte, an Orange, and a Duke Street. 
In Christ Church, Philadelphia, the Royal Arms of William 
and Mary, carved in wood, were displayed over the Governor's 
pew ; there was on the same church a bust, carved in wood, of 
George II. Philadelphia had a King Street and a Hanover 
Square. Among its taverns were the Three Crowns, the 
Queen's Head, the Blue Lion, and the Harp and Crown. 2 
The Royal Arms appeared as a vignette on the " Pennsylvania 
Chronicle " in 1767, and on the " Pennsylvania Ledger " in 
1775. 

In Delaware we find no evidence that the Royal Arms were 
displayed in the public buildings before the Revolution. Such, 
however, may have been the case. But, as a vignette, they 
were represented by an engraving on the "Cape Fear Ga- 
zette" and on the " Cape Fear Mercury." In Wilmington 
there was a King Street and an Orange Street. 3 

Maryland, chartered in 1632 by Charles I., took its name 
from his Queen Henrietta Maria, the daughter of Henry IV. 

1 New York Mercury, Nov. 8, 1756 ; August 5, 1765. Rivington's New York 
Gazetteer, Nov. 17, 1774. New York Packet, August 6, 1778; Dec. 27, 1783. 

" I have made very full examination of all the books and records containing 
notices of the government buildings here in colonial times, and I find no mention 
of the Arms of the King, or any Royal Arms, set up in the buildings. It would 
seem more than probable that such was the case, but I can find no notice of the 
fact in any papers of that time." Vide MS. letter of Gen. William S. Stryker, 
of Trenton, New Jersey, May 28, 1883. 

It is said that the portrait of George II. in Nassau Hall was destroyed by a 
cannon-ball when Washington opened fire upon the College in the battle of 
Princeton, and that the frame was uninjured, and now contains a portrait of 
Washington by Charles Wilson Peale. Vide Field Book of the Revolution, by 
Benson J. Lossing, vol. ii. p. 244. 

2 Vide Watson's Annals of Philadelphia, pp. 366, 395, 464, 466, 467 ; Free- 
man's Journal, July 10, and Sept. 4, 1782 ; Oct. 15, 1783. For the names of the 
streets in Lancaster I am indebted to the Rev. C. F. Knight, D.D., and A. Slay- 
maker, Esq., of Lancaster. 

8 " I can find no trace of the emblazonment of the Royal Arms anywhere in 
this State, either in wood-carving or on canvas. ... No public building of much 
dignity existed hereabout for civil use. The oldest church, 1698, still stands in 
this city ; but it was built for a congregation of Swedish Lutherans, and contains 
no national insignia whatever." Vide MS. letter of the Hon. Thomas F. Bayard, 
Wilmington, Delaware, Nov. 20, 1883. For names of streets, vide Plan of Wil- 
lingtown, now Wilmington, in the County of New-Castle-upon-Delaware in 1736, 
in the History of Settlements on the Delaware, by Benjamin Ferris, p. 295. 

32 
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of France. 1 It had a Prince George County and a Queen 
Anne County ; and among its towns were Queen Anne, 
Georgetown, Queenstown, Elizabethtown, Royal Oak, Prince 
Fredericktown, and Annapolis; the latter named in honor of 
Queen Anne, from whom it received its charter in 1708. In 
Annapolis there was a Duke of Gloucester Street and a Prince 
George Street. 2 The walls of the State House in the same 
town were adorned by a full-length portrait of Queen Anne, 
in which she was represented as presenting a charter to the 
city of Annapolis. The walls of the provincial Armory were 
likewise decorated with a portrait of the same Queen. 3 There 
was also established at Annapolis, as early as 1696, King Wil- 
liam's School, subsequently merged in St. John's College. 4 
In Baltimore there was a Hanover, a Queen, and an Orange 
Street. 5 

Virginia took its name from Elizabeth, the virgin Queen of 
England. Its territorial divisions were largely designated by 
terms closely associated with the Royal family. It had its 
Lunenburg County, its Orange, Hanover, Prince George, its 
King and Queen County; its Charlotte, Prince Edward, 
Brunswick, Princess Anne, Henrico, Williamsburg, King Wil- 
liam, Prince William, and King George Counties. It had 
also a Fort George, a Georgetown, a Charles City, Elizabeth 
City, James City, Jamestown, Charlotteville, and Williams- 
burg. 6 It also had its William and Mary College, chartered 
by William and Mary in 1691. 

1 " There is a Province near the English colony of Virginia, which, in honor 
of Maria, his queen, his Majesty the King of England wished to be called Mary- 
land, or the land of Mary." Vide Ridgeley's Annals of Annapolis, p. 18. 

2 Vide R. S. Fishers Gazetteer of Maryland; Annals of Annapolis, by 
Bidgeley, pp. 129, 230, 241. 

8 " The portrait of Queen Anne is said to have been destroyed during the Revo- 
lutionary War, when everything bearing the semblance of royalty was in bad 
odour with our republican sires." Vide Ridgeley's Annals of Annapolis, p. 107. 

* Ibid., pp. 92, 238. 

6 Griffith's Annals of Baltimore, pp. 18, 54, 101, 116. 

We have no evidence as to the use or display of the Royal Arms in Maryland. 
On this subject, in a letter of Mr. Frank B. Mayer, 19 June, 1883, he says : " I 
know of no tradition or memoranda of such display, but they in all probability 
existed in the courts and legislative halls." 

6 Vide Jefferson's Notes ; also Virginia Historical Register, 1848, p. 23. 

No record has been found giving definite information relating to Royal Arms 
in Virginia, but that they existed seems to be nearly certain. Mr. R. A. Brock, 
Corresponding Secretary of the Virginia Historical Society, says ■ " In a manu- 
script volume of the History of Virginia, written by Edmund Randolph, never 
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The city of Alexandria had a King, a Queen, a Prince, and 
a Princess Street. 1 

The Carolinas were named in honor of Charles I., a patent 
having been granted by that King in 1630. Among its civil 
divisions South Carolina had a Port Royal Island, a George- 
town, a Charlestown, an Orangeburg, a Prince Frederick, 
a Prince George, and a Prince William Parish. 2 It had 
also a Fort Prince George. In Charleston there was a King, 
a Queen, a George, and a Princess Street. 3 An engraved 
representation of the Arms of William III. appeared on the 
titlepage of the printed laws in 1736 ; and, as a vignette, the 
Royal Arms were figured on the titlepage of the " South 
Carolina Gazette," on the " South Carolina and American 
General Gazette," and on the " South Carolina Gazette and 
Country Journal." 4 The Royal Arms of England, of the 
Hanover Family, probably of George I. were early placed in 
St. James's Church, Goose Creek, near Charleston. These 
Arms still remain, and will be referred to in the sequel. 5 

North Carolina had among its civil divisions a Brunswick, 
New Hanover, an Orange, and a Mecklenburg County ; a town 
of Charlotte, and an Elizabeth City ; a King's Mountain, and 
a Queen Anne's Creek. In Hillsborough there was a King 

published, now in the possession of the Virginia Historical Society, in depicting 
the sentiment of 1776, he writes : " Not a vestige of royalty was tolerated 
when the public voice could be brought to act upon it. The wall of the House 
of Burgesses, which was now transferred to the Convention, was decorated 
with several of them. The chair in which the Speaker sat was filled by the 
President of the Convention ; had a frontispiece commemorative of the relation 
between the mother-country and the Colony. These had been criticised before 
any act of reprobation was taken, and all of them at different times were effaced." 
This chair is preserved in the State Library of Virginia. Vide MS. letter of 
Mr. R. A. Brock. 

1 These streets still continue to bear their ancient royal appellations. Vide 
MS. letter of Frank W. Hackett, Esq., of Washington, D. C, September, 1888. 

2 Vide South Carolina Gazetteer, May 27, June 3, June 10, August 12-14, 
1766; New York Mercury, March 17, 1760; Memoirs of the American Revolu- 
tion, by William Moultrie, vol. i. p. 16. 

3 Vide MS. letter of Thomas W. Bacot, Esq., of Charleston, South Caro- 
lina. For Prince George Fort, vide New York Mercury, March 17, 1760. 

* Thomas's History of Printing, 2d ed., vol. ii. pp. 170, 172, 173. 

6 Vide MS. letter of Thomas W. Bacot, Esq., of Charleston, South Carolina. 

" I do not know whether the Royal Arms were ever placed in any public 
building in Charleston. Probably they were in the Colonial State House (now 
Court House), and were burned with that building in 1788." Vide MS. letter 
of Gen. Wilmot G. De Saussure, of Charleston, South Carolina ; also of James 
N. Lipscomb, of Columbia, South Carolina. 
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Street and a Queen Street. In the town of Charlotte a 
Queen's College was chartered in 1770. 

In Newbern a public building, known as the " Palace," was 
erected in 1770, and occupied as a residence for a short time 
by Gov. William Try on. On the front of this building were 
displayed the Royal Arms of George III., which were still in 
position in 1796. The Palace, together with the Arms, was 
destroyed by fire in 1800. 1 

Georgia took its name from George II., its charter having 
been granted by that king in 1732. Within its territory was 
a Frederica, 2 a Fort George, and a Fort William. 3 In Sun- 
bury there was a King's Square and a Queen's Square. 4 On 
the " Georgia Gazette " the Royal Arms appeared as a vignette 
in 1766. 

This survey of the royal insignia in use in the Colonies 
before the Revolution is by no means exhaustive. Some of 
these royal memorials are doubtless on record, but have 
escaped our observation. Others existed and played their 
part, but no description of them has survived to the present 
day. The foregoing recital, however, sufficiently indicates 
that royal memorials were very numerous in all the Colonies 
anterior to the American Revolution. Most of them, certainly 
those most significant, were destro}'ed when the old govern- 
ment passed away and a new one was introduced. This is 
especially true of the Royal Arms displayed as emblems of 
authority in the halls of legislation, in the courts of justice, on 
the houses of innkeepers, and on the shops of small traders. 

1 Vide Westover Manuscripts, edited by William Boyd, p. 121 • Defence of 
Revolutionary History of North Carolina, by J. S Jones, pp. 333-336. Mecklen- 
burg County was named in honor of Princess Charlotte of Mecklenburg, Queen 
of George III. Vide Sketches of Western North Carolina, by C. L. Hunter, pp. 19, 
153; History of North Carolina, by J. W. Moore, vol. i p. 48, vide also MS. 
letter of Col. W. L. Saunders, of Raleigh, Secretary of State ; likewise MS. 
letter of John I). Whitford, Esq., of Newbern, North Carolina, and of the Rev. 
Joseph W. Murphy, of Hillsborough, North Carolina. 

2 Named after Frederick Lewis, Prince of Wales, son of George II. 
Col. Charles C. Jones, Jr., of Augusta, Georgia, author of the History of 
Georgia, thinks there was laid down on a MS. plan of this town a King's 
Square and a Queen Square. Vide MS. letter, August 9, 1888. 

3 Vide History of Georgia, by W. B. Stevens, late Bishop of Pennsylvania, 
vol. ii. pp. 46, 460. Vide also MS. letter of Col. Charles C. Jones, Jr., May 24, 
1883, as follows: "I do not recall any account or tradition of the suspension 
of the Royal Arms in the Council Chamber, Governor's residence, or Legislative 
Assembly Rooms in Georgia." 

4 Vide MS. letter of Col. Charles C. Jones, Jr ., of Augusta, Georgia. 
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The names King Street and Queen Street, common in most 
of the larger towns, were discontinued, so far as we know, 
with but few exceptions : in Alexandria, Virginia, in Hills- 
borough, North Carolina, in Charleston, South Carolina, and in 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania, there are still in each a King Street 
and a Queen Street ; in the last two King Street is an impor- 
tant thoroughfare in the city. In Wilmington, Delaware, 
there is still a King Street. But these royal titles, when 
applied to civil divisions, such as counties and towns, for the 
most part still remain. So likewise the names and titles of 
English sovereigns, less suggestive of royalty. Anne, William, 
George, Prince, Orange, and Hanover are still employed to 
designate counties, towns, and streets. 

But the Royal Arms displayed in the halls of legislation, 
court-houses, and churches, have nearly all perished. 

Those which decorated the Court House in Worcester, 
Massachusetts, as likewise those upon the public inn in that 
town, were openly burned on the 16th of e^ly, 1776, by order 
of the people. 1 

In Boston, on the 18th day of July, 1776, the Royal Arms 
on taverns, and the signs on shops which had any regal signifi- 
cance, such as the lion and crown, the mortar and crown, 
the heart and crown, were collected together in King Street, 
and publicly consumed in a bonfire. 2 

In Providence, Rhode Island, on the 25th of July, 1776, 
after the reading of the Declaration of Independence, the 
Arms of the King of Great Britain wer.e taken from the Col- 
ony House, and together with those on the Crown Coffee 
House, burned in the presence of the people. 3 

In New York, on the 18th day of July, 1776, after the 
publication of the Declaration of Independence at the 
City Hall, the Arms of his Majesty George III. were torn 
to pieces and burned in the presence of a vast concourse 
of citizens. 4 

1 Vide Massachusetts Spy, July 24, 1776. 

2 Vide Constitutional Gazette, August 3, 1776; Freeman's Journal or New 
Hampshire Gazette, July 27, 1776. 

William Pynchon, in his MS. journal now in the possession of Dr. Fitch 
Edward Oliver, of Boston, alludes to this destruction in these words, under date 
July 18, 1776 : "In the afternoon the King's Arms were taken down and broken 
to pieces in the street, and carried off by the people." 

8 Vide Providence Gazette, July 27, 1776. 

4 Vide New York Packet, July 25, 1776. 
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In this manner it is highly probable that in many other im- 
portant centres the Royal Arms were publicly destroyed. A 
few, however, escaped, and are still carefully preserved. 

In South Carolina, in St. James's Church, Goose Creek, a 
few miles from Charleston, the British Arms, of the House 
of Hanover, still occupy their ancient position over the altar. 
They are moulded in plaster, handsomely painted and gilded, 
and fastened to the walls by leaden bands. These Arms were 
not removed during the Revolution, but escaped the general 
devastation of the British army ; and now for more than a 




ROYAL ARMS IN ST. JAMES'S CHURCH, GOOSE CREEK, SOUTH CAROLINA. 



hundred years have withstood the popular prejudice, and sur- 
vived our almost universal hostility to the memorials of kingly 
power. This is the only instance which has come to our knowl- 
edge in which the Royal Arms have remained undisturbed in 
the same place which they occupied before the Revolution. It 
is not improbable that the presence of these Arms in the church 
restrained the violence of the British soldiery ; and after the 
conflict was over, they were so closely associated with the 
memories of the English Church, by whose fostering hand this 
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parish had been planted and sustained, that the guardians of 
this inheritance had naturally neither the heart nor the will to 
tear from its fastenings this harmless emblem of a kingly power, 
which had been an inexpressible blessing to them in the past, 
and had now wholly ceased to exist. 1 

The Royal Arms which before the Revolution were dis- 
played in the Province House at Hartford, in Connecticut, 
still exist, and are in good preservation. They are not, like 
most others, carved in wood, but painted on canvas, on a 
black ground, and surrounded by a frame of the same color. 
Connecticut was not the theatre of much violence during the 
Revolution. It is conjectured that these Arms were, after the 
" declaration of independence," quietly removed to some ob- 
scure part of the Province House, where they remained many 
years. They figured for some time as a curiosity in Stewart's 
Museum, which was in an upper room of the State House. 
About fifty years ago they passed into the custody of the Con- 
necticut Historical Society, and are now to be seen in a con- 
spicuous place in its library. They are the Arms of the 
House of Hanover, and of course of one of the Georges, 
but at what time they were first set up in the Province 
House is not disclosed by any record now known to histori- 
cal students. 2 

Connecticut was the home of another coat of Royal Arms 
which is still extant. These Arms are now in All Saints 
Church, at St. Andrews, New Brunswick, Canada. The Rev. 
Samuel Andrews was Rector of St. Paul's Church, Wal- 
lingford, Connecticut, from 1762 to 1785, when he removed 
to St. Andrews. Soon after his arrival, steps were taken 

1 "The Church of this Parish was the only country Church that was not 
profaned by the British Army in the Revolutionary War. Some were converted 
into garrisons, others into hospitals anil barracks, and some were burnt. It is at- 
tributed to the Royal Arms being suffered to remain over the Altar." Vide His- 
tory of the Protestant Episcopal Church in South Carolina, by Frederick Dalcho, 
M.D., pp. 262, 263. I am indebted to Thomas W. Bacot, Esq., of Charleston, 
for much valuable information in relation to these Arms, and also, through him, 
to Miss Sabina L. McCrady for a copy in oil, from which our illustration has 
been taken. At the time of the earthquake on Tuesday evening, August 31, 
1886, these Royal Arms were hurled from their position and shattered to atoms, 
My copy in oil, the only one in existence, was loaned for the purpose, and this 
ancient Coat of Royal Arms has now been completely restored. 

2 I am indebted to Charles J. Hoadly, Esq., of the Connecticut State Li- 
brary, for valuable information touching the history and description of these 
Arms. 
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for the erection of a church, which was completed for use 
probably about the first of the year 1790. On the walls of 
that church the Royal Arms were early placed, where they 
remained till 1867, when they were removed to the new All 
Saints Church, consecrated that year, and where they are at 
the present time. That they were brought there by the Rev. 




ARMS OF WILLIAM AND MART IN ALL 8ATNT8 CHURCH, ST. ANDREW8, N. B. 



Mr. Andrews from Wallingford, Connecticut, rests on an un- 
disputed tradition ; and that they were there in the very early 
years after his arrival is proved by a vote of the Corporation 
of the parish in 1793, which designates the place they were to 
occupy on the walls of the church. This vote and the tradi- 
tion completely harmonize, and leave no doubt as to the origin 
of these Arms. They are in themselves exceedingly interesting. 
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They are carved in wood, gilded and brilliantly painted, and 
although very ancient are in excellent preservation. They 
belong to the period of William and Mary, and are the Arms 
of those sovereigns. They differ in no respect from those of 
the Stuart family, except that they bear, on an escutcheon 
of pretence, the Lion of Nassau, introduced by William of 
Orange, who became William III. of England. 1 




▲RMS OF WILLIAM AND MART, IN CHRIST CHURCH, PHILADELPHIA. 



The Royal Arms which were displayed in Christ Church, 
Philadelphia, before the Revolution, are still extant, and may 
now be seen over the door in the vestry-room of that Church. 
They were placed at first midway on the wall of the south 
gallery, over the pew occupied by the Governors of the Prov- 

1 The evidence in regard to these Arms has been obtained largely through 
Henry Osburn, Esq., of St. Andrews, New Brunswick, who kindly sent me a 
photograph from which our illustration has been made. Mr. Marshall Andrews, 
a grandson of the Rev. Samuel Andrews, confirms the tradition that the Arms 
were brought from Wallingford by his grandfather. I find that no record or tra- 
dition of these Arms while they were in Connecticut remains, and indeed it could 
hardly be expected. If they were iii St Paul's Church, Wallingford, and were 
removed at the outbreak of the Revolution, and concealed for the period of ten 
years, the memory of them would probably soon pass away. 
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ince. They were removed for safety, it is said on the after- 
noon of July 4, 1776. They are carved in wood; in size are 
eighteen inches by twelve and a half. The escutcheon is 
elliptical in form, with its greatest diameter four inches and 
its smallest three. The surface of the shield is convex. In 
the first and fourth quarters the royal insignia are the lions 
of England and the fleurs de lis of France displayed quarterly. 
In the second quarter is the lion rampant of Scotland, and 
in the third is the harp of Ireland. In the centre, on an 
escutcheon of pretence, is the lion rampant of Nassau. The 
shield is surrounded by a badge on which is the motto of the Or- 
der of the Garter established by Edward III. in 1334, namely, 
Honi soit qui mat y pense ; and on a scroll at the base are the 
words, Dieu et mon droit, adopted by King Richard I. in 1198, 
and used mostly by English sovereigns to the present day. 1 
Above the escutcheon is an open but barred helmet on which 
rests a crown, with indications that it was once surmounted, as 
is usual, by a lion, which has since been torn away. The sup- 
porters are decorated with the customary mantling. The lion 
has beneath his feet the rose of England, and the unicorn the 
thistle of Scotland. On the scroll at the base is a monogram 
in which W. and M. are skilfully combined. These Arms are 
by no means in a good state of preservation. Some parts of 
the supporters and mantling have disappeared. This may 
have been caused in part by rough usage ; but it is probable 
that during the period of their concealment after the Revolu- 
tion, they were exposed to dampness, which weakened or de- 
stroyed the fibre of the wood, and left it to crumble away. 
The surface of the shield is very much frayed, and some parts 
of the insignia are nearly obliterated. But it will be plainly 
seen, from the illustration here presented, that they are the 
Arms of William and Mary, and consequently were made some 
time between 1689 and 1694. The monogram combining the 
letters W. and M. plainly indicates that they were made before 
the death of Mary, which occurred in 1694. 2 

1 When Richard Coeur de Lion was besieging a town in Normandy, in the 
year 1198, he gave as a parole, " Dieu et mon droit," in reference to his claim to 
the place which had been taken without " right " by the King of France. Having 
gained a victory, he adopted this motto, which is still used as an accessory in the 
English Arms. 

2 I am indebted for valuable information in relation to these Arms to 
Charles Henry Hart, Esq , and to the Rector of Christ Church, the Rev. Edward 
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The Massachusetts Historical Society has in its possession 
the Royal Arms displayed, in colonial times, on the Province 
House in Boston. They are carved in a soft wood, probably 
pine, and rest upon a panel enclosed by a frame also elabo- 
rately carved and gilded. The escutcheon is but five inches 
in diameter, and 'is a semi-globe, on which are the quarterings 
of the Arms of the House of Hanover. The insignia are 
carved in relief; the shield is encircled by a garter, on which 




ROYAL ARMS FORMERLY ON THE OLD PROVINCE HOUSE IN BOSTON. 



are the words, Honi soit qui mal y peme ; and on a scroll be- 
neath is the motto, Dieu et mon droit. Over the shield is an 
open helmet, crowned, surmounted by a lion. 

The supporters, the Lion and Unicorn, are surrounded by a 
rich display of mantling. These Arms bear the marks of 
rude treatment, which they probably received when they 

A. Foggo, D.D., for a photograph, and to Mr. Edwin S. Balch, of Philadelphia, 
for a pencil sketch of the Arms, which greatly aided me in deciphering the in- 
signia, which had become very indistinct. 
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were torn from their fastenings on the Province House. 
The illustration which we here give presents them in their 
present imperfect condition. The apex of the semi-globular 
shield has been cleft off, but fortunately the cleavage has 
left the insignia intact. 

The supporters are badly mutilated. Of the lion and uni- 
corn several legs, and the head and tail of the latter, are 
wanting, as likewise the head of the lion surmounting the 
crowned helmet. A part of the scroll at the base has dis- 
appeared, carrying with it the word droit. 

The history of' these Arms is somewhat indistinct. They 
came into the possession of the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety many years ago ; and with them the tradition, which we 
think has never been disputed, that in colonial times they 
were displayed on the Province House in Boston. 

The Royal Arms which for many years were displayed 
in the Council Chamber in the Old State House in Boston 
still exist, and are carefully preserved in Trinity Church, 
St. John, New Brunswick. They came into the possession of 
Trinity Church somewhat more than a hundred years ago. 
The story of their exit from Boston, and by what means they 
came to find a permanent home at St. John, did not survive 
the generation of the Revolutionary period. Plausible theo- 
ries as to the origin of these Arms, resting upon inadequate 
proof, have not been wanting ; and some of them have, from 
time to time, found their way into print. But as none of 
these theories have been established by any positive evidence, 
they need not here be recited. Documents have of late come 
to light, which leave upon the question no room for doubt. 

On the evacuation of Boston on the 17th of March, 1776, 
Ward Chipman and Edward Winslow, graduates of Harvard 
College and educated to the law, accompanied the British 
Army to New York. After the close of the war they settled 
in New Brunswick, where they passed the remainder of their 
lives. Both became distinguished in that Province ; both were 
Judges of the Supreme Court, and were at different times 
acting governors of the Province. 

In the winter of 1785 Edward Winslow was at Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, and Ward Chipman had taken up his abode in 
St. John, New Brunswick. In a letter of Mr. Winslow to 
Mr. Chipman, on the 16th of January, 1785, he says, " Give 
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my old Custom House seal to Mr. Leonard, and tell him I '11 
forward the famous carv£ Coat of Arms by the first conveyance 
from Halifax." 

A subsequent letter of Mr. Winslow to Mr. Chipman, which 
I here give entire, and which I copied from the original, refers 
more fully to the same subject : l — 

Halifax, 25th March, 1785. 

My dear fellow, — By the schooner Halifax — Packet — Capt. 
Fullerton, I send a small assortment of stationery, per Invoice, which 
I hope will reach you in good order. If this vessel arrives before Mr. 
Deblois don't suspect me of inattention or breach of promise, by him 
I will write fully & freely. He will set off for New Brunswick in a 
few days. 

In the box with your stationery is a venerable Coat of Arms which 
I authorize you to present to the Council Chamber, or any other re- 
spectable public Room, which you shall think best intitled to it. They 
(Lyon & Unicorn) were constant members of the Council at Boston — 
(by mandamus) — ran away when the others did — have suffered — are 
of course Refugees & have a claim for residence at New Brunswick. 

Blowers acquaints me that he ships A Quantity of Blank-Books for 
Mr. Odell so that there can be no occasion for my sending any. 

Cordially yours Ed. Winslow. 

Ward Chipman, Esq. 

From this letter it is plain that these Arms had formerly 
been in the old Council Chamber in Boston, where they had 
been " constant members ; " that they left Boston with the 
u Refugees," and as such had " a claim for residence at New 
Brunswick." Having left Boston with the refugees and Brit- 
ish army, they appear to have found their way to Halifax, 
and subsequently to St. John, with the direction that they be 
put up in such public room as Mr. Chipman might think en- 
titled to them. The only public room in the infant town of 
St. John at that time was in a temporary building belonging to 
the newly formed parish of Trinity Church. In this building 

1 This letter was found by Mr. Joseph Lawrence, President of. the Historical 
Society of New Brunswick, among the papers of the late Chief Justice Chipman, 
the son of Judge Ward Chipman, to whom it was addressed. I am indebted to 
G. Herbert Lee, Esq., Corresponding Secretary of the New Brunswick Historical 
Society, for the loan of the original letter, from which this copy was made. I 
desire to express my thanks both to Mr. Lawrence and to Mr. Lee for the assist- 
ance they have given me in this investigation. 
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all the public business of the town and of the Province was 
transacted. The courts held their sessions in it. Ward Chip- 
man, to whom the Arms had been sent, was at that time So- 
licitor-General, Recorder of the City, and Advocate-General 
of the Court of Vice- Admiralty. In all these capacities his 
presence and official work were in this room. It was the 
appropriate place for the Royal Arms ; and that they were 
placed there, and given to the Parish of Trinity Church, 
plainly appears from the following record of the proceed- 
ings of the Vestry, of which Judge Chipman was at the 
time a member: 1 — 

8th of Deer. 1791. Resolved that the old church be sold: price 
£200. That the bell, organ, and Kings Coat of Arms be removed from 
the old church to Trinity Church. 

The Royal Arms were accordingly placed on the wall of 
Trinity Church, over the pew occupied by the Governor of 
the Province. They remained in that place until the Church 
was burned in the great fire at St. John in 1877, when they 
were happily rescued, 2 and are now on the walls of the new 
Trinity Church in that city. 

At what time these Arms were set up in the Council 
Chamber in the Old State House in Boston cannot be ac- 
curately determined. They belong, as may be seen by the 
representation of them which we here present, 3 to the House 
of Hanover, and might have been made as early as 1714, at 
the beginning of the reign of George I. The Arms of the 
House of Hanover were similar from 1714 to 1801, when a 

1 For the facts cited here, I am indebted mostly to Joseph Lawrence, Esq., of 
the New Brunswick Historical Society. 

2 After the church was in flames, Mr. Francis M. Hazen entered it and 
removed the Arms to a place of safety. I made a personal inspection of these 
Arms two or three days before the old church was burned, and likewise at a later 
day after they were removed to the new Trinity Church. 

3 I am indebted to the Rev. Canon Brigstock, Rector of Trinity Church, 
St. John, for the photograph from which this illustration was made. 

Although the illustration is smaller, this coat of arms is in fact larger than any 
of those illustrated in the preceding pages, as may be seen by the following 
statement : The escutcheon of this Coat of Royal Arms is circular, and is one 
foot in diameter; the length of the supporters, the lion and the unicorn, is 
about two feet each ; and the size of the whole, including the mantling, is about 
three and a half feet. For measurement, see MS letter of G. Herbert Lee, 
Esq., of St. John, New Brunswick. 
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change was introduced by the omission of the French fleur de 
to, and a consequent rearrangement of the insignia. 

In 1747 much of the interior of the Old State House was 
consumed by fire. From accounts published at the time it 
appears that everything, the " Records, Books, Papers, Fur- 
niture, Pictures of the Kings and Queens, &c, which were in 
the Council Chamber, the Chamber of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and the Apartments thereof in that story, were 
consumed." If at that time there were any Royal Arms in 




ROYAL ARMS IN THE OLD STATE HOUSE IN BOSTON BEFORE THE REVOLUTION, 
NOW IN TRINITY CHURCH, ST. JOHN, NEW BRUNSWICK. 

the Council Chamber, or in that of the Representatives, they 
were doubtless destroyed. The Arms in question must there- 
fore have been placed in the Council Chamber, where Edward 
Winslow informs us "they were constant members of the 
Council in Boston," subsequently to 1749, when the repairs 
of the two chambers were completed. In 1773, as appears 
from the bill of the painter, Mr. Thomas Craft, Jr., the 
King's Arms in the State House were painted and gilded at 
an expense of £10. They undoubtedly remained in the Coun- 
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cil Chamber until the evacuation of Boston by the British 
arm}*-, when they were taken to Halifax, Nova Scotia, and 
subsequently, as we have seen, found a permanent resting- 
place in Trinity Church, St. John, New Brunswick, where 
they are at the present time. 

Note. — Of the great number of Royal Arms in use in the Colonies before 
the Revolution, only six have come to our knowledge as still extant. Five of 
them are represented in the foregoing pages, in as near facsimiles as could be 
obtained. We are not aware that any other representation of any of them exists, 
either in photograph or engraving. Our cordial thank*, are tendered to those 
who have kindly contributed photographs for our illustrations. 

Mr. Wolcott alluded to the fact that the equestrian statue 
of King George in the city of New York, after having been 
pulled down, was carried to Litchfield, Connecticut, and was 
buried in the field of Oliver Wolcott, Governor of the State. 
Being made of lead, it was cast into bullets by his children, 
and these were distributed among the soldiers, so that it was 
said that it was returned to his Majesty's troops with the 
compliments of the men of Connecticut. 

Dr. Everett, in further illustration of the paper which had 
been read, said that Union Street was so named to commemo- 
rate the union of England and Scotland, and not with any 
reference to the union of the Colonies. 

Mr. R. C. Winthrop, Jr., then said : — 

Mr. President, — At the January meeting in 1874, Hon. 
Robert C. Winthrop, then President of the Society, communi- 
cated a letter from Thomas Danforth to Gov. John Winthrop 
the younger, dated Cambridge, August 6, 1672. Danforth, 
then an Assistant of the Colony, had not long before resigned 
the treasurership of Harvard College, and most of this letter 
is devoted to the affairs of the College. It was printed in our 
Proceedings for 1874, in what we now call Vol. XIII. of the 
First Series of Proceedings, page 235. I only allude to it be- 
cause it may not be understood why Mr. Winthrop should 
not at the same time have communicated what I am now 
about to read ; namely, an official letter from the President 
and Fellows of the College to Gov. John Winthrop the 
younger, dated only six months earlier. The reason is that 
this last-named letter has till recently escaped notice. I 
stumbled on it the other day while in search of something 
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else. In describing it as an official letter from the President 
and Fellows I am perhaps not strictly accurate, as it does not 
bear the signature of the President, Dr. Charles Chauncy, who 
was then ill, and died a fortnight later; but it contains a mes- 
sage from him, and is signed by three Fellows. The purport 
of it is to thank Governor Winthrop for having given the 
College certain astronomical instruments, and for having fur- 
nished elaborate directions for fitting up for use the college 
telescope. When I read this I remembered the late President 
Quincy's interest in astronomy, and I thought I should find 
this matter referred to in his history of the College ; but 
while he carefully commemorates the early benefactions to 
that institution of Gov. John Winthrop the elder, he says 
nothing whatever of any gifts to it from Gov. John Win- 
throp the younger. It then occurred to me to consult 
the late Professor Bond's Annals of the Observatory, the 
first volume of which describes the rise and progress of astro- 
nomical research at Harvard. Professor Bond, however, does 
not mention any observations of the heavenly bodies earlier 
than those of Prof. John Winthrop in 1740, which was 
nearly seventy years after the period in question. I am led, 
therefore, to believe that I may have got hold of something 
new, and I will now read what these three Fellows had to 
say on the subject: — 

For the Right Worshipfull John Winthrop Esq r . Governo r of Connec- 
ticot Colony. Deliver w tJl Care. 

Cambridge, Febr: 2. 1671 [2]. 

Right Worshipfull, — Wee cannot but thankfully acknowledge 
that great & undeserved love & respect manifested towards us in that 
large & learned letter sent unto us by M r Martin, wherein your Wor- 
ship has been pleased to prescribe many usefull directions to instruct us 
in our fitting the Telescope for use, according to the rules of art. As 
alsoe, in sending therewith severall instruments, whereby wee might be 
enabled to reduce the former precepts into practice. 

The eye-glasse sent by M r Greene we have received in safety. Wee 
have not as yet had an opportunity of doeing anything considerable with 
it (the two last nights being cloudy), but wee hope (God willing) to 
employ it shortly in the service of Urania. 

Wee have likewise, Honoured S r , received the two Drawers, enclosed 
in a round case of wood for their safer carriage. Wee find upon tryalls 
that the outwardmost drawer is fitted exactly for the tube, soe that both 
will be of use unto us. Wee readily graunt that our addition to the tube, 

U 
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wherewith it was lengthened, may (& shall) be taken away as uselesse ; 
seing that the drawers will (if need be) adde greater length thereunto. 
The box comitted to the trust of M r Martin was carefully delivered unto 
us, inclosed wherein wee received not only a paire of cutting compasses, 
but alsoe the modell of a supporter, which your Worship was pleased 
{proprid manu) to frame for our instruction. 

Honoured S r , wee have received all the forenamed particulars as a 
sure witnesse of your unfeigned love to Learning, and a clear demon- 
stration of your hearty desire eminently to promote the same in this 
schoole of the Prophets. Our reverend President (who has been sickly 
of late) does present his service to your Worship, and renders you many 
thankes for that extraordinary care and respect manifested in this case. 

Were wee capable of performing any considerable service for your 
Worship, and thereby of manifesting our sincere gratitude (gratia s 
agendo, as the Latines phrase it), wee should acknowledge it as a great 
kindnesse if you would be pleased to employ us therein. 

Hon rd S r , craving your pardon for our present boldnesse, and for our 
giving your Worship the former trouble, wee take leave humbly to 
present our service & unfeigned respects, and are, Right Worshipfull, 
Your much obliged Servants, 

Alex: No well. 
Joseph Browne. 
John Richardson. 

[Indorsed by Gov. J. W., Jr. : "Mr Alexander Nowell & the other Fellowes of 
the Colledge. Rec: Feb: 10: 1671."] 

From the concluding paragraph of this letter it is evident 
that there had been some previous correspondence about this 
telescope, but I can find no trace of it in the Winthrop Papers. 
That Governor Winthrop had a telescope in Connecticut at 
least as earl} 7 as 1664 is known by a letter of his in that year to 
Sir Robert Moray, of the Royal Society, in which he describes 
some observations he had taken of the satellites of Jupiter, and 
incidentally mentions that his telescope was " but a tube of 3 
foote & a halfe, w th a concave eye-glasse." * He may have 
been able to lengthen this tube by inserting what he calls 
" drawers," but in any case it must have been a small instru- 
ment. In a letter of his some six years later, to his friend and 
correspondent Dr. Benjamin Worsley, of London, he says : 

" Be assured, Deare Sir, I seldom look upon the constellations of the 
heavens, or the planetts, especially Jupiter, with my telescope, or the 
glorious constellation of Orion, but the most grateful memory of your- 
self is fresh to my thoughts & soule." 

1 Proc. Mass. Hist. Soc., vol. xvi. p. 221. 
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It would seem from this that Dr. Worsley must have given 
him a telescope, perhaps a newer and better one, in which 
case he might very likely have sent the old one to Harvard. 
This, however, is mere conjecture. All that the letter I have 
read clearly establishes is, that two hundred and seventeen 
years ago, at the beginning of 1672, the College possessed 
some sort of telescope, and was endeavoring to set it up and 
use it, with Governor Winthrop's assistance. However rude 
and imperfect may have been the astronomical observations 
which resulted from this undertakings it cannot fail to be 
regarded as an interesting circumstance that at that earl} 7 
period, when Isaac Newton, then a young professor at English 
Cambridge, was engaged in the discoveries which made him 
famous, three Tutors and Resident-Fellows of a poverty- 
stricken New England college should have attempted similar 
researches. A fresh examination of the college records may 
possibly bring to light some reference to this subject which 
escaped the attention of President Quincy and Professor 
Bond. I may add that the body of this letter is in the 
handwriting of its first signer, Alexander No well, who died 
in the same year, at the age of twenty-seven. Sibley speaks 
of him as the author of an astronomical pamphlet and the 
compiler of several almanacs. Joseph Browne, who signs 
second, was also the compiler of an almanac, and died at the 
comparatively early age of thirty-two, bequeathing the Col- 
lege one hundred pounds in cash and to the college library 
" fifty pound in bookes." Mr. Sibley cruelly implies a doubt 
whether these legacies were ever paid. The third signer, 
Rev. John Richardson, soon after became minister of New- 
bury, and long survived his colleagues. 

Dr. Everett called attention to the fact that the town 
of Quincy had now become a city, the new charter having 
gone into operation on the 7th inst. ; and Mr. Bradford said 
that this was an event of great importance, as it marked a 
new departure in many respects from the system which had 
hitherto prevailed. 

Mr. Albert B. Hart, Assistant Professor of History in 
Harvard University, was elected a Resident Member of the 
Society. 



